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AN    ADDRESS 

ON  THE  OCCASION  OF  THE  DEATH 
OF 

WILLIAM  HENRY  HARRISON, 

PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
Beliveredi  feefore  the  Citizens  of  Hamilton,  W.  ¥., 


1¥  aEORCiE  IV.  EATON. 

PROFESSOR  OF  CIVIL   AND  ECCLESIASTICAL    HISTORY, 

IN    THE 
HAMILTON  LITERARY  AND  THEOLOGICAL  INSTITUTION, 


HAMILTON,  N.  Y., 

JOHN    ATWOOD 


CORRESPONDENCE 

Between  the  Committee  of  Arrangements  and   Prof.  Eaton,  in 
reference  to  the  publication  of  his  Address: — 

Hamilton,  April  19,  1841. 
Rev.  G.  W.  Eaton. 

Dear  Sir : — In  pursuance  of  a  unanimous 
Resolution  of  the  committee  of  arrangements,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  desire  of  citizens  generally,  (as  the  committee  believe,) 
you  are  hereby  respectfully  solicited  to  furnish  the  committee 
with  a  copy  of  your  address,  delivered  this  day,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  death  of  our  late  President,  William  Henry  Harri- 
son, with  your  consent  that  it  be  published. 

In  behalf  of  the  Committee,  yours  most  respectfully, 

J.  FOOTS,  Chairman. 


J.  Foote,  Esq.1 

Dear  Sir : — Your  note  informing  me  of  the 
Resolution  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements,  for  the  funeral 
solemnities  of  President  Harrison,  requesting  a  copy  of  my 
address  delivered  before  the  citizens,  has  been  received.  In 
reply,  I  have  to  say,  that  the  address  was  prepared  in  a  state  of 
painful  indisposition,  and  without  the  remotest  idea  of  publica- 
tion; and  hence,  it  is  with  unfeigned  diffidence,  I  comply  with 
the  request  of  the  Committee,  and  submit  the  manuscript  to 
their  disposal*  I  beg  you,  my  dear  sir,  to  convey  to  the  Com- 
mittee an  expression  of  my  lively  sensibility,  to  the  honor  they 
have  done  me,  and  the  assurance  of  my  high  respect  for  their 
persons  and  characters  individually 

With  sentiments  of  perfect  esteem,  I  am  truly  yours, 

GEO.  W.  EATON. 

J..  FOOTE,  Esq.  Ch'n.  of  the  Com.  of  Arranges, 


ADDRES  S. 


v  The  object,  my  fellow  citizens,  for  which  we  are  assembled 
to  day  needs  no  explanation.  The  event  which  has  created  this 
occasion  is  of  such  notoriety  and  peculiarity  as  to  need  no  illus- 
tration, and  to  furnish  in  its  own  nature  the  amplest  justification 
of  the  occasion  itself.  It  belongs  to  an  order  of  events  which 
themselves  speak; — which  are  understood  and  felt  in  all  their 
force  the  moment  of  their  announcement, — and  whose  effect  no 
words — no  rhetorical  embellishments  can  enhance.  They  are 
the  most  effectively  expressed  in  the  fewest  and  simplest  terras. 
WILLIAM  HENRY  HARRISON,  the  President  of  these  United 
States  is  dead!  I  feel,  ray  fellow  citizens  that  it  would  be  im- 
pertinent mockery  to  attempt  by  words,  or  verbal  ornaments  to 
add  force  and  impressiveness  to  this  simple  and  most  affecting 
annunciation.  This  annunciation  alone  ;has  sent  a  pang  through 
the  nation's  heart.  Wheresoever  the  mournful  tidings  has  come 
a  sensation  at  once  profound  and  all-pervading  has  been  produc- 
ed. No  single  event,  we  may  venture  to  say,  in  the  history  of 
our  country  holds  a  parallel  with  this  in  the  extent,  depth  and 
poignancy  of  the  feeling  awakened  in  the  public  mind.  Great 
and  good  men  have  died  before,  and  their  memories  been  honor- 
ed with  a  nation's  regret  and  a  nation's  tears;  but  none  have 
fallen  in  circumstances  so  peculiarly  calculated  to  make  their 
fall  widely,  deeply,  and  keenly  felt  as  he  whose  death  we  are 
now  called  to  deplore- 
In  contemplating  the  character  of  the  general  feeling  awaken- 
ed by  this  sad  event,  we  are  struck  with  the  evidences  of  undis- 
sembled  sorrow  exhibited  by  all  classes  without  distinction  of 
name  or  party.  The  great  have  bowed  down  in  their  high  pla- 
ces and  wept. — -The  obscure  have  moistened  with  honest  tears 
the  sheet  darkened  with  the  emblems  of  mourning  conveying  the 
sad  intelligence.  Men  of  opposite  political  views,  forgetting 
their  differences,  have  vied  with  each  other  in  giving  utterance 
to  their  common  grief,  and  testifying  their  deep  sense  of  the 
national  calamity.     In  looking  over   flic  public   papers  of  both 


political  parties  announcing  the  event,  I  have  marked  but  little 
difference  in  the  sentiment  and  spirit  of  the  editorial  comments. 
They  have  alike  spoken  of  the  event  as  a  great  national  bereave- 
ment, and  of  the  deceased  in  terms  of  unqualified  respect.  This 
general  feeling  and  respectful  expression  may  in  part  doubtless 
be  put  to  the  account  of  the  eminent  station  and  the  official  re- 
lation of  the  illustrious  individual  to  the  whole  American  people. 
The  death  of  any  man  holding  such  a  station  would  produce  a 
general  shock  throughout  the  nation,  and  be  commented  upon 
in  terms  of  decent  respect.  But  after  deducting  from  the  gener- 
al manifestation  of  sensibility  all  that  may  be  referred  to  official 
respect  and  the  decorum  of  the  occasion,  there  is  still  left  an 
unusual  amount  of  deep  feeling  pervading  the  community  at 
large,  which  can  be  ascribed  only  to  a  sincere  regard  for  the 
personal  character,  and  a  high  estimation  of  the  value  to  the 
nation,  of  the  man  himself.  It  never  was  less  a  mere  rhetorical 
flourish  to  say  the  nation  is  in  tears,  A  great  and  a  sore  lamen- 
tation is  heard  throughout  the  land, — and  many  honestly  feel 
as  though  a  father  and  friend  had  been  taken  from  them. 

It  is  appropriate  to  this  occasion  to  inquire  what  were  those 
personal  qualities  in  the  late  President,  which  so  endeared  him 
to  the  American  people,  and  have  caused  his  unexpected  and 
untimely  death  to  be  deplored  so  deeply  and  universally.  In 
answering  this  inquiry  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  attempt  a  full 
delineation  of  the  character  of  General  Harrtson,  or  to  enter 
into-  any  details  illustrating  his  public  and  private  life.  His 
character  has  recently  been  so  thoroughly  canvassed  before  the 
whole  nation,  and  the  incidents  of  his  eventful  life  so  fully  ex- 
hibited to  the  public  view,  as  to  render  unnecessary  on  this 
occasion  a  service  of  this  kind.  I  propose  to  glance  merely  at 
a  few  prominent  traits  in  his  personal  character,  which'have 
made  the  strongest  impression  upon  my  own  mind,  and  I  doubt 
not  have  constituted  the  great  attraction  to  the  affection  and 
confidence  which  have  been  so  generally  accorded  to  him  by 
his  fellow  citizens.  In  the  remarks  I  am  about  to  make,  it  will 
not  be  necessary,  I  presume,  to  deprecate  any  construction  or 
inference  of  a  political  or  party  character.  I  trust  to  the  can- 
dor of  my  fellow  citizens  to  acquit  me  of  any  intention  on  this 
occasion  to  depreciate  or  honor  this  or  that  political  creed. 
Called  to  address  you  on  a  common  calamity,  by  the  common 
voice,  it  would  be  the  extreme  of  indecorum,  openly  or  covertly 
to  attack  any  man's  political   opinions.     Especially    when  the 


occasion  itself  sternly  rebukes  every  thing  of  a  party  aspect,— 
and  demands  of  us  to  lay  aside  for  the  time  our  political  par- 
tialities, and  mingle  together  our  Common  sensibilities  and  sym- 
pathies over  what  all  regard  a  common  calamity,  as  patriots, 
and  members  of  the  same  great  community.  Further,  in  com- 
menting upon  certain  qualities  which  shone  conspicuously  in 
the  character  of  the  late  President,  it  must  not  be  inferred 
that  I  mean  to  contrast  his  character  with  that  of  any  other 
individual,  or  to  intimate  a  deficiency  of  these  qualities  in  any 
other  particular  man.  1  disclaim  utterly  all  that  is  political  or 
invidious  in  the  remarks  I  shall  propose.  I  shall  speak  of  the 
character  of  General  Harrison,  apart  from  his  political  opin- 
ions, or  political  connexions,  and  absolutely y — without  any  refer- 
ence to  the  character  of  any  other  public  man.  I  shall  speak 
of  him  as  I  would  speak  of  him,  knowing  as  much  ol  him  as  I 
do,  had  I  been  opposed  on  political  grounds  to  his  elevation  to 
the  Chief  Magistracy  of  the  nation.  Having  thus  as  I  hope 
forestalled  all  liability  to  misconception,  I  shall  feel  at  liberty 
to  express,  in  whatsoever  terms  appear  to  me  most  suitable,  my 
estimate  of  the  President's  character,  and  the  loss  which  the 
country  has  sustained  in  his  untimely  death. 

I  shall  first  notice  the  patriotism  of  Gen.  Harrison.  This 
was,  without  doubt,  the  most  prominent  trait  in  his  character, 
He  loved  his  country  with  a  deep  and  ardent  devotion.  It  is 
easy  to  talk  patriotically,  and  to  profess  great  attachment  to  the 
principles  and  institutions  of  our  government.  Nothing  is  more 
common  than  professions  of  patriotism, — but  with  how  many  is 
their  patriotism  a  convenient  virtue  that  costs  them  nothing — ■ 
that  urges  to  no  effort,  and  no  sacrifice  for  their  country's  good, 
and  awakens  no  aspiration  for  their  country's  glory:  On  the 
contrary  often  serving  but  as  a  mask  under  which  are  concealed 
the  most  selfish  designs  of  personal  aggrandizement,  and  an 
utter  disregard  of  every  interest  which  contributes  nothing  to  the 
accomplishment  of  these  designs  ?  But  in  regard  to  Gen.  Har- 
rison's patriotism  there  can  be  no  mistake.  The  unequivocal 
deeds  of  his  life  bear  testimony  to  its  genuineness.  But  what 
your  attention  is  particularly  invited  to,  is  the  strength  and  pre- 
dominance of  this  trait  in  his  character.  Every  good  man  has 
his  characteristic  virtue,  as  every  bad  man  has  his  characteristic 
vice.  This,  it  seems  tome,  was  the  characteristic  virtue  of  the 
late  President.  There  are  other  patriotic  men  in  the  land, — 
men  willing   and  ready  to   make   sacrifices   for  their   country's 
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-good,  and  who  in  the  hour  of  her  need  would  not  be  founU 
wanting  in  a  disposition  to  lay  down  all,  and  life  itself  if  neces- 
sary, lor  her  deliverance.  It  is  nevertheless  doubted  whether 
another  man  living  can  be  found  with  whom  patriotism  is  a 
principle  so  abiding,  so  intensely  aciive,  so  constantly  influential 
as  it  was  with  him.  It  was  with  him  indeed  a  passion — a  ruling 
passion — strong  in  death.  He  seems  thoroughly  to  have  imbi- 
bed in  his  youth  the  spirit  of  the  Revolutionary  Patriots,  (of 
whom  his  own  father  was  one  of  the  most  conspicuous)  who 
knew  no  interests  but  the  interests  of  their  country.  His  whole 
life  is  illuminated  with  evidences  of  this  fact.  From  the  time 
when  a  youth  yet  in  his  teens,  he  turned  away  from  the  flowery 
prospects  of  professional  distinction  and  elegant  ease,  forcibly 
tearing  himself  from  wealthy  and  distinguished  connexions,  and 
all  the  fascinations  of  high  and  refined  life,  and  girded  on  his 
maiden  sword,  and  plunged  into  the  depths  of  the  western  wild- 
erness, and  cheerfully  submitted  to  all  the  severe  hardships, 
privations  and  perils  of  savage  warfare,  up  to  the  utterance  of 
his  last  memorable  words,  there  is  a  striking  and  beautiful  con- 
sistency in  his  disinterested  and  fervent  devotion  to  his  country's 
welfare.  It  speaks  out  in  all  his  acts — it  glows  in  all  his  re- 
corded sentiments.  We  judge  of  the  strength  of  a  principle  not 
so  much  by  its  exhibition  on  particular  occasions,  when  there 
are  special  motives  to  make  an  impression  by  its  display, — when 
the  world  is  looking  on,  and  something  of  interest  or  of  fame,  is 
to  be  secured  by  a  felicitous  and  impressive  evolution;  as  by  its 
manifestations  in  the  casual  incidents  of  ordinary  and  every  day 
life,— in  deeds  of  its  prompting,  which  were  never  designed  to 
arrest  the  public  attention,  and  by  the  whole  tenor  of  the  life, 
both  public  and  private.  It  would  be  difficult  to  point  to  a 
single  act  in  the  publicjor  private  life  of  Gen.  Harrison,  relating 
in'a-ny  way  to  his  country,  that  does  not  bear  the  clearest  testi- 
mony to  the  genuineness  and  strength  of  his  amor  pairice.  In 
all  nis  writings  and  speeches,  whenever  he  has  occasion  to  speak 
of  his  country,  his  patriotism  kindles  and  glows,  and  infuses  a 
new  energy  into  his  conceptions  and  style.  In  short,  no  one 
can  doubt  after  attentively  perusing  his  whole  history,  that  he 
was  ready  ar  all  times  to  make  any  sacrifice  the  good  of  his 
country  might  demand.  Kindred  to  this  deep  feeling  was  his 
warm  and  hearty  attachment  to  those  principles  of  liberty,  which 
constitute  the  peculiarity  and  glory  of  our  civil  institutions, 
and  his  fervent  desire  that  these  principles  might  prevail  through- 


out  the  world.  This  desire  is  strongly  manifested  in  one  of  Hie 
most  forcible  and  eloquent  productions  from  his  or  any  other 
pen. — I  mean  his  celebrated  letter  to  Bolivar.  This  fervent 
and  elegant  production  could  only  have  been  prompted,  in  the 
circumstances  in  which  it  was  written,  by  a  pure  love  of  liberty, 
and  an  ardent  desire  to  see  it  the  inheritance  of  others  as  well 
as  ourselves.  Another  prominent  trail  in  the  character  of  Gen* 
Harrison  was  his  integrity.  This  was  uncorrupt  and  "uncor- 
ruptible. It  has  been  frequently  asserted,  and  the  hist&ry  of 
his  life  abundantly  sustains  the  assertion,  that  no  public  man 
ever  had  larger  opportunities  of  deriving  private  advantage  from 
the  public  interest  entrusted  to  his  control,  and  in  circumstan- 
ces too  where  the  reaping  of  such  advantage  might  be  expected 
to  be  attended  with  entire  impunity,  and  even  be  considered  a 
just  and  praiseworthy  prudence.  And  yet  the  least  attempt  or 
disposition  to  promote  his  private  interest  in  this  way,  has  never 
been  laid  to  his  charge.  It  seems  never  to  have  come  into  his 
mind.  He  thought  of  nothing  but  the  faithful  discharge  of  his 
duty,  and  the  advancement  of  the  public  weal.  This  is  a  virtue 
of  prime  excellence,  and  in  a  public  man,  of  inestimable  value. 
There  are  many  men  in  public  life,  good  and  fair  men,  whose 
integrity  it  would  be  hard  to  impeach,  who  nevertheless  appear 
to  entertain  a  looseness  of  sentiment  in  respect  to  their  duty  to 
the  public.  They  think  their  relations  to  their  country's  ser- 
vice should  be  attended  by  certain  perquisites,  and  that  it  is 
reasonable  and  right  to  make  them  subservient  to  the  promotion 
of  their  individual  interest.  Such  a  disposition  in  a  public  man 
is  eminently  dangerous,  however  fair  may  be  his  character.  It 
makes  him  peculiarly  vulnerable  to  temptation  where  temptations 
ply  him  on  every  hand.  When  a  man  consents  to  serve  his 
country  in  any  official  capacity,  it  should  be  in  the  spirit  of 
self-sacrifice,  which  completely  subordinates  his  private  interest 
to  the  public  good,  and  holds  in  obeyance  every  selfish  and  per- 
sonal consideration,  that  would  in  the  least  interfere  with  a  full 
and  faithful  discharge  of  public  responsibilities.  There  is  noth- 
ing of  more  vital  importance  in  the  character  of  our  public  men, 
than  stern  and  inflexible  integrity  in  the  performance  of  their 
official  duties.  The  approbation  of  their  consciences,  and  the 
gratitude  of  their  country,  should  be  the  rewards  they  seek. 
Without  this  virtue,  however  splendid  their  abilities,  and  dis- 
tinguished their  career,  nothing  but  evil  is  to  be  apprehended 
from  their  connexion  with  the  public  service. 
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Another  conspicuous  trait  in  the  character  of  Gen.  Harri- 
son, was  his  strong  and  keen  sense  of  justice.  He  never  main- 
tained a  claim  to  any  possession,  however  strongly  guaranteed 
by  legal  sureties,  where  there  was  not  also  to  his  mind  a  clear 
and  undoubted  moral  right.  There  are  some  striking  instances 
in  his  life,  where  he  promptly  resigned  his  legal  claim  to  pos- 
sessions of  great  value,  on  discovering  that  in  a  moral  view  their 
existed  a  superior  claim  in  others;  and  when  offered  some  com- 
pensation for  his  prompt  and  generous  sacrifice,  he  utterly  re- 
fused to  accept  it,  nobly  replying  that  where  "he  bad  no  moral 
right,  he  had  no  legal  one."  This  trait  is  worthy  of  special 
notice,  because  we  are  sorry  to  say  it  is  too  rare  among  men, 
It  may  be  said  in  a  depreciating  spirit,  that  when  a  man  discov- 
ers he  has  no  moral  right  to  a  thing,  it  is  no  great  merit  to 
give  it  up,  however  strong  his  legal  claim.  Very  true:  but  how 
many  having  the  latter,  make  the  discovery  that  they  have  not 
the  former  also !  How  generally  the  two  are  confounded. 
How  rarely  men  look  beyond  their  legal  claims  to  consider  the 
moralities  of  the  case;  and  how  strangely  do  these  claims  dull 
their  perception  of  moral  right.  When  great  interest  are  held 
by  the  strongest  and  clearest  legal  title,  it  does  require  a  very 
strong  and  keen  sense  of  justice  to  perceive  that  such  title  is 
nullified  by  any  moral  considerations.  And  when  a  person 
spontaneously  comes  to  such  conviction,  and  cheerfully  dispos- 
sesses himself  of  such  interest,  we  are  struck  with  the  great 
strength  in  his  character,  of  one  of  the  noblest  principles  in 
human  nature.  These  traits  we  have  mentioned,  constituted  the 
staple  and  strength  of  the  character  of  William  Henry  Har- 
rison. It  was  the  perception  of  these  in  connexion  with  high 
intellectual  powers,  that  induced  three  successive  Presidents  to 
entrust  him  with  such  almost  boundless  authority,  as  Governor 
of  an  extensive  Territory.  On  these  was  reposed  the  implicit 
confidence  of  a  great  people.  Such  traits,  however,  though  they 
attract  admiration,  and  secure  confidence,  do  not  always  beget 
love.  But  Gen.  Harrison  was  warmly — enthusiastically  loved. 
We  must  look  for  other  traits  to  account  for  this  affection,  and 
we  shall  meet  with  no  difficulty  in  finding  them.  He  was  emi- 
nently magnanimous.  He  ever  manifested  a  noble  disregard  of 
selfish  and  personal  considerations  in  all  his  public  and  private 
intercourse.  Who  can  point  to  a  single  mean  act  in  the  life,  or 
to  the  utterance  of  a  mean  sentiment,  in  the  writings  of  Gen. 
Harrison.     All  is  noble,  generous,  manly  and  elevated.     He 
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was  ever  prompt  to  forgive  injuries,  even  of  the  most  unprovoked 
and  aggravated  character;  and  never  did  his  great  heart  harbor 
the  spirit  of  revenge,  and  seemed  singularly  unsusceptible  of 
vindictive  resentment  towards  an  enemy.  This  was  remarkably 
exemplified  during  the  late  exciting  canvass,  which  resulted  in 
his  triumphant  elevation  to  'the  Presidency.  It  is  fresh  in  the 
recollection  of  all  how  deadly  and  multiplied  were  the  assaults 
upon  his  public  and  private  character.  We  say  nothing  of  (he 
motives  of  those  who  made  the  assaults.  They  may  have  hon- 
estly misunderstood  the  General's  character,  and  thought  they 
were  doing  a  patriotic  service,  in  exposing  its  deformities.  But 
to  him,  conscious  of  rectitude,  and  the  utter  groundlessness  of 
the  many  and  varied  charges  preferred  against  him,  it  wTas  nat- 
ural to  feel  himself  the  object  of  unprovoked  and  gratuitous 
injury.  He  was  forced  from  his  retirement  to  stand  up  before 
the  nation,  and  answer  personally  to  these  grave  charges.  And 
what  do  we  hear  from  him  ?  A  manly  vindication  of  himself; 
but  not  a  single  expression  of  vindictive  feeling  towards  his 
calumniators.  He  spoke  with  becoming  sensibility  of  the  inju- 
ries inflicted  upon  his  character,  which  was  dear  to  him, — he 
strongly  deprecated  such  unjustifiable  modes  of  political  war- 
fare; but  I  have  yet  to  be  shown  in  all  his  reported  speeches 
and  letters,  delivered  and  written  during  the  intense  excitement 
previous  to  the  election,  a  single  severe  or  unkind  remark  con- 
cerning a  political  adversary.  He  always  spoke  of  his  dis- 
tinguished competitor  in  the  most  respectful  terms,  and  ingenu- 
ously urged  his  support  upon  all  who  sincerely  thought  him  the 
better  man.  So  that  it  has  been  justly  remarked,  that  no  man 
ever  mingled  so  freely  in  an  exciting  political  canvass,  and 
came  out  with  so  little  of  ill-will  on  the  part  of  his  opponents, 
as  the  late  President.  The  universal  regret  at  his  death  testifies 
to  the  truth  of  this  remark.  But  without  detaining  you  with 
further  details  under  this  head,  which  though  pleasing,  are  less 
profitable  than  other  considerations  we  have  to  offer,  we 
■would  in  general  say,  that  Gen.  Harrison  beautifully  exempli- 
fied a  bright  assemblage  of  traits  which  never  fail  to  conciliate 
love  and  attachment  to  the  possessor.  He  was  humane,  gener- 
ous, kind,  courteous,  affable  and  unostentatious.  His  life  is 
full  of  beautiful  and  affecting  incidents  illustrating  all  thp?e 
traits,  and  showing  that  they  belonged  to  the  very  essence 
his  character.  They  flowed  naturally  from  the  deep  fountains 
of  his  great  soul.  I  cannot  refrain  from  commenting  a  - 
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moments  upon  his  humanity.  We  should  suppose  that  a  maoi 
who  had  spent  so  much  of  his  life  in  the  camp, — who  had  been 
familiarized  to  scenes  of  "blood  and  carnage,  would  be  rather 
hard-favored,  and  his  sensibilities  somewhat  blunted  to  the 
claims  of  humanity.  He  might  be  sternly  just,  but  we  should 
hardly  expect  him  to  be  tenderly  merciful.  Nevertheless,  Gen. 
Harrison's  humanity  was  eminently  conspicuous  during  the 
whole  of  his  military  career.  His  attention  to  the  sufferings  of 
his  soldiers,  whether  from  wounds  or  sickness,  was  unremitted 
and  efficient;  nor  did  his  enemies  fail  to  experience  the  benefits 
of  this  lovely  virtue.  He  was  prompt  to  contribute  in  every 
possible  way  to  the  relief  of  their  sufferings  when  they  fell  into 
his  power.  And  one  of  the  most  eloquent  passages  in  the  Eng- 
lish language,  is  found  in  one  of  his  orders  to  a  portion  of  his 
troops  to  storm  a  town,  in  which  he  dehorts  them  from  the  un- 
necessary diffusion  of  human  blood.  I  feel  constrained  to  recite 
this  passage,  as  beautiful  in  expression,  as  humane  in  sentiment* 
aGo,"  said  he,  "and  take  the  town.  But  let  an  account  of 
murdered  innocence  be  opened  in  the  records  of  heaven  against 
our  enemies  alone.  The  American  soldier  will  follow  the  ex« 
ample  of  his  government,  and  the  sword  of  the  one  will  not  be 
raised  against  the  fallen  and  helpless,  nor  the  gold  of  the  other 
be  paid  for  the  scalps  of  a  massacred  enemy."  It  may  be  truly 
said  of  him, that  he  never  causelessly,  or  unnecessarily  occasion- 
ed a  drop  of  human  blood  to  flow.  The  conspicuousness  of  this 
fine  quality  in  his  character,  may  have  furnished  a  semblance  of 
ground  for  the  most  unjust  imputation,  (indignantly  repelled  by 
all  the  brave  men  who  fought  by  his  side,)  that  he  was  wanting 
in  personal  courage.  There  are  some  coarse  minds  which  al- 
ways assoeiaie  courage  with  recklessness  of  human  life,  and 
cannot  conceive  of  it9  as  the  attribute  of  a  man  who  is  tender  of 
life,  and  avoids  a  conflict  where  nothing  can  be  anticipated  but 
Its  unnecessary  destruction.  But  I  need  not  offer  further  con- 
siderations of  this  nature.  It  has  always  been  conceded  by  his 
bitterest  opponents,  that  he  was  exceedingly  generous  and  kind. 
His  kindness  both  in  and  out  of  the  army  was  proverbial.  His 
attention  to  the  personal  comfort  of  his  soldiers,  (readily  sacri- 
ficing his  own  comfort  and  ease  to  promote  theirs,  never  faring 
better  than  they,  and  often  worse,)  made  them  all  his  personal 
friends.  No  General  was  ever  more  devotedly  loved  by  his 
troops  than  Gen.  Harrison.  During  a  period  of  the  last  war 
his  Head-Quarters  were  but  six  miles  from  my  father's  resi- 
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«3ence,  and  living  as  we  did,  near  the  great  thoroughfare  which 
led  to  the  seat  of  war,  we  of  course  knew  every  thing  that  was 
going  on.  Our  house  during  this  time  was  more  or  less  visited 
by  soldiers  passing  and  repassing.  I  was  then  a  boy,  just  of  an 
age  to  listen  most  eagerly  to  all  that  soldiers  said  about  the 
war,  and  the  battles  in  which  they  had  been  engaged,  and  se- 
curely treasure  it  up  in  my  memory.  I  remember  well  they 
spoke  with  great  freedom  of  their  officers,  and  of  some  of  them 
in  terms  of  bitter  execration;  but  I  have  no  recollection  of  hear- 
ing from  any  of  them,  a  single  reproachful  word  of  Gen.  Har- 
rison. On  the  contrary,  they  were  enthusiastic  in  his  praises 
as  an  officer,  and  fervent  in  their  expressions  of  attachment  to 
his  person. 

I  have  mentioned  the  high  intellectual  powers  of  Gen.  Har- 
rison. I  have  always  been  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  notion 
that  he  possessed  very  moderate  abilities.  If  a  man's  actions 
are  to  be  taken  as  a  measure  of  his  abilities,  then  was  Gen. 
Harrison  an  eminently  able  man.  During  his  long  life  he 
had  many  great,  and  not  a  few  peculiarly  difficult  trusts,  com- 
mitted to  bis  sole  management,  and  he  discharged  them  all  with 
complete  and  distinguished  success.  The  trusts  too  were  vari- 
ous as  they  were  difficult.  As  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
North  Western  Army,  he  had  the  most  responsible  and  arduous 
service  of  the  whole  war.  As  Governor  of  Indiana  Territory, 
he*1  had  to  superintend  the  incipient  formation  of  a  great  civil 
polity.  In  the  one  case,  his  success  constituted  one  of  the  chief 
elements  in  the  unexampled  prosperity  of  a  vast  region  of  coun- 
try. In  the  other,  it  shed  a  glory  upon  the  whole  nation.  And 
so  in  every  station,  military  or  civil,  he  was  called  to  fill,  and 
in  every  responsibility  with  which  he  was  invested,  he  was  ever 
found  equal  to  any  emergency.  He  never  fell  below  expecta- 
tion; he  often  transcended  it.  Many  of  the  productions  of  his  pen 
I  regard  among  the  finest  models  of  a  clear,  elegant  and  forcible 
style.  For  Gen.  Harrison  had  a  cultivated,  as  well  as  a 
strong  intellect.  He  studied  much,  and  read  extensively,  par- 
ticularly in  history,  and  no  man  ever  read  history  to  better  pur= 
pose.  With  what  discrimination  and  effect  he  applied  his  his- 
torical knowledge,  is  finely  exemplified  in  his  Inaugural  Address. 
That  such  a  mind  should  ever  have  been  thought  an  ordinary 
one,  is  strange  indeed.  He  must  have  a  singular  mind  himself, 
who  draws  such  an  inference  from  the  history  and  achievraents 
«of  Gen.  Harrison,     May  not  the    nnsfake  however  be   attribu- 
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ted  to  a  false  standard  of  estimating  talent  ?  Are  we  not  apt 
to  ascribe  great  talent  to  a  man  who  strongly  impresses  us  by 
some  striking  exhibition  of  particular  powers?  A  combination 
of  great  qualities,  uniformly  developed,  and  presenting  a  harmo- 
nious whole^  does  not  so  arrest  the  attention,  as  an  extraordina- 
ry development  of  one  single  quality.  The  Sun  shining  in  his 
strength  makes  a  feebler  impression  than  the  blazing  meteor. 
And  there  are  not  wanting  truly  great  men,  the  very  harmony, 
consistency,  and  completeness  of  whose  characters,  prevent  a 
vivid  impression  of  their  greatness  upon  the  public  mind.  But 
there  is  another  cause  which  has  probably  had  more  influence 
in  lowering  the  estimate  of  Gen.  Harrison's  talents.  He  was 
for  a  longtime  withdrawn  from  the  public  view.  He  became  a 
tiller  of  the  ground, — a  plain  and  quiet  farmer.  Now  we  gen- 
erally look  for  men  of  great  talent  in  high  and  conspicuous  pla- 
ces. A  man  must  be  making  great  speeches,  and  attracting 
great  crowds,  producing  a  great  agitation,  and  raising  a  great 
dust,  or  he  cannot  be  a  great  man  in  the  estimation  of  many. 
Again,  with  a  numerous  class  there  is  a  most  unjust  deprecia- 
tion of  the  ability  and  intelligence  of  the  cultivators  of  the  soil. 
Great  talent  is  never  associated  in  their  minds  with  a  holder  of 
the  plow.  But  they  mistake  egregiously.  There  are  farmers 
in  our  land,  who  live  by  the  sweat  of  their  brows,  that  in  true 
wisdom  and  real  effective  ability,  will  be  found  to  be  worth, 
when  the  emergency  comes,  a  whole  troop  of  speech-makers  and 
public  haranguers,  who,  in  the  estimation  of  so  many,  monopo- 
lise all  the  talent.  Among  our  farmers  are  found  as  strong  and 
sensible  minds,  as  ever  illumined  temples  of  clay, — a  robust 
and  vigorous  common  sense,— a  keen  sagacity,  and  a  practical 
wisdom,  and  often  times  an  expansiveness  and  range  of  view, 
which  would  be  found  amply  adequate  to  the  responsibilities  of 
the  most  eminent  and  difficult  station.  It  is  high  time,  my 
fellow  citizens,  that  an  end  be  put  to  this  disposition  to  depre- 
ciate the  intelligence  of  those  who  hold  the  plow.  It  is  anti- 
republican,  as  well  as  unjust. 

J*In  aneient  times  the  sacred  plow  employed 
"The  Kings,  and  awful  fathers  of  mankind, 

"And  some 

"Have  held  the  scale  of  Empire,  ruled  the  storm 
"Of  mighty  war,  then  with  unwearied  hand, 
'•Disdaining  little  delicacies,  seized 
"The  plow,  and  greatly  independent  lived. 

However,  it  is  proper  to  remark  in  this  connexion,  that  from 
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whatever  cause  the  intellectual  powers  of  the  late  President 
were  underrated,  the  mistake,  it  is  believed,  was  fully  corrected 
before  his  death.  It  certainly  was  with  the  great  party  which 
elevated  him  to  power.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  was  a 
time  wrhen  many  of  these  did  not  do  full  justice  to  his  mental 
capacity.  And  perhaps  an  opinion  of  his  eminent  ability,  was 
not  among  the  strongest  reasons  for  his  selection  as  their  can- 
didate. Other  considerations,  and  especially  his  great  personal 
popularity,  had  a  determining  influence  in  the  choice.  But  I 
believe  I  speak  the  sober  truth  when  I  say,  the  estimate  of  his 
mental,  as  well  as  his  moral  character,  went  on  steadily  rising 
until  the  promulgation  of  his  Inaugural  Address  left  them 
"nothing  more  to  w7ish  or  to  fear."  They  felt  assured  that  he 
was  the  man  of  all  others  to  place  at  the  helm  of  State,  and 
inwardly  blessed  God  for  the  gift.  They  saw  he  had  talents 
adequate  to  the  responsibilities,  and  physical  vigor  equal  to-the 
labors  of  his  high  station.  His  patriotism  and  integrity  had 
always  commanded  their  unlimited  confidence.  Perhaps  the 
character  of  no  man,  brought  out  from  partial  obscurity,  and 
made  to  pass  through  the  severest  and  most  tremendous  ordeal, 
ever  continued  so  steadily  to  rise,  and  finally  to  attain  to  such 
elevation  and  grandeur  in  the  public  estimation,  as  Gen.  Har- 
rison's. Like  the  sun  rising  somewhat  obscured,  but  gathering 
brightness  as  he  ascends  the  heavens,  and  emerging  from  every 
transient  cloud  with  an  additional  lustre,  until  he  attains  his 
meridian  height,  in  a  serene  and  cloudless  sky,  and  shines  in 
undimned  glory;  the  character  of  the  Jate  President  continued 
to  rise  and  brighten,  through  the  whole  canvass,-— the  clouds  of 
aspersion  at  times  drawn  over  it,  when  rolled  away,  served  but 
to  invest  it  with  a  clearer  radiance  ;  and  when  the  venerable  man 
attained  the  meridian  height  of  human  ambition,  his  character, 
.  in  the  view  of  his  friends  at  least,  shone  out  with  unspotted 
glory.  There  wTas  a  like  process  also  in  the  estimate  of  the 
man  by  his  political  opponents.  The  more  opportunities  they 
had  of  truly  knowing  his  character,  the  more  they  felt  con- 
strained to  accord  it  their  respect,  however  conscientiously  op- 
posed to  his  elevation  to  the  Chief  Magistracy  of  the  nation. 
Without  controversy,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  the  late  President 
was  personally  the  most  popular  man  in  the  nation, — he  centred 
in  himself  more  of  the  people's  love,  and  the  people's  confi- 
dence, than  any  other  public  man  perhaps  since  the  days  of 
Washington,     The  highest  expectations  were  entertained  by  a 
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large  majority  of  the  nation,  of  the  most  signal  good,  to  be  ac* 
complished  through  his  instrumentality.  But  how  suddenly 
have  these  expectations  been  blasted.  How,  without  an  interval, 
has  the  darkness  of  night  supervened  upon  the  brightness  of 
high  mid-noon,  and  the  songs  of  triumph  been  changed  into  the 
wail  of  sorrow. 

The  loss   to    his  country    of  such  a   man  as  Gen.    Harrison 
would  be    the  occasion   of  deep   regret,  whatever  station  in  the 
public    service   he  might  be  filling.     But   his  removal    from  the 
high  station  he  occupied  at  the  time,  and  in  the  circumstances  of 
its  occurrence,   unspeakably  aggravate   the  case.     How  bitter 
the  disappointment  of  his  friends,  how  sincere  the  regrets  of  all. 
But  while  all  regard  his  removal  at  this  time  as  a  national  calam- 
ity, the  grounds  of  this  feeling  are  various,  and  widely  different, 
doubtless,  with    different   individuals.     Keeping   wholly  out  of 
view,  as  it  is  meet  on  this  occasion,  all  grounds    of  lamentation 
of  a  political  nature,    I  would   present  two  or  three  considera- 
tions calculated  to  deepen   the   sense  of  the    national  loss,  the 
force  of  which  all  can  feel  and  appreciate.     I   confess  that  with 
whatever  favor  I  have  regarded  the  political  principles,  and  de- 
clared policy  of  the  late  President,  jeopardy  to    these  from  his 
removal,  has  occasioned  the  least  of  ray  distress.     It  is  the  loss 
of  the  moral  influence  of  his  character  upon  the  American  people, 
that  I  chiefly    deplore.     The   character  of  the    President  of  the 
United  States  must  necessarily  exert  a  wide,  and  molding  influ- 
ence upon  the  sentiments  of  the  people.     The   conspicuousness 
of  his  station,  and  the  consequent   notoriety  of  his  example, — 
his  control  over  so  many  sources  of  public  sentiment, — the  high 
authority  with  which   his    office    stamps   his  opinions,  and  the 
deferential  regard  accorded  to  them,  all  conspire  to  clothe  him 
with  the  power  of  sending  abroad   an  influence  over  the  nation, 
to  which  no  other  individual  can  lay  claim.     The  peculiar  type 
of  the  President's  character,  is  therefore  a  matter  of  high  inter- 
est to  the  nation.     It  should  bear  the  broad   impress  of  our  In- 
stitutions, and  be  as  nearly   as  possible  the    very  impersonation 
of  their  spirit.     The  character  of  the  American  President  should 
stand  out  before  the   world  a  fit  representative — a  living  illus- 
tration of  the  real  nature  of  American  Institutions.     It  would  be 
exceedingly  difficult,  in  the  speaker's  view,  to  find  another  man 
in  our  country,  whose  character  more  nearly   realized  this  con- 
ception,  than  that  of  the  late   President,     If  any  man   could  be 
said  to  be  the  incarnation  of  American  Republicanism,  if  was  he. 
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No  man  had  more  thoroughly  studied,  n&fle  better  understood, 
none  more  deeply  loved,  the  peculiar  principles,  and  spirit  of 
our  free  institutions;  and  it  had  been  his  steady  aim  through  a 
long  life,  to  exemplify  them  all  in  his  character  and  conduct. 
The  circumstances  and  associations  of  his  life,  had  all  been 
favorable  to  the  success  of  his  aim.  He  had  imbibed  the  origin- 
al spirit  of  American  liberty,  from  a  revolutionary  stock. — The 
circumstances  of  his  life  brought  him  into  contact  with  all  class* 
es  of  his  fellow  citizens,  he  mingled  freely  and  familiarly  with 
all,  and  knew  well  how  to  sympathize  with  all.  It  is  in  this 
view  of  the  late  President,  that  his  loss  may  well  nigh  be  regard- 
ed as  irreparable.  His  character  belonged  to  an  order  which  we 
have  reason  to  fear,  is  running  out  in  our  country,  and  that  few 
examples  of  it  are  left.  As  prosperity  increases,  and  wealth 
accumulates,  there  is  an  almost  irresistible  tendency  in  nations, 
as  well  as  indiyiduals^  to  depart  from  simplicity  of  sentiment  and 
manners,  and  to  become  artificial  and  ceremonious.  The  origin- 
al spirit  of  their  ins  titutions  may  pass  away,  while  their  names 
are  all  retained,  and  still  made  a  boast.  There  may  be  too  such 
a  change  in  the  associations,  and  customs  of  a  society,  that  a 
character  formed  under  their  influences,  cannot  be  expected  ta 
exemplify  and  illustrate  the  principles,  on  which  the  society  is 
professedly  constructed.  An  individual's  character  does  not 
always  conform  to  his  professed,  or  even  his  sincere  sentiments* 
There  may  be  something  in  the  associations  and  circumstances 
of  his  life,  which  counteract,  or  greatly  circumscribe  the  prac- 
tical influence  of  his  real  sentiments.  Hence  we  find  men  in 
our  country,  of  both  political  parties,  who  make  loud  and  earn- 
est professions  of  democracy,  and  yet  whose  characters,  habits 
and  general  spirit,  are  thoroughly  aristocratic.  Nor  are  these 
men  always  deservedly  obnoxious  to  the  charge  of  hypocricy. 
They  may  truly  admire  the  beautiful  theory  of  democracy,  and 
be  unconscious  how  deeply  they  are  dishonoring  it  in  their  spirit 
and  practice.  They  have  unhappily  grown  up  amid  influences, 
uncongenial  to  the  developement  and  practical  operation  of 
their  theoretic  views, — influences  which  have  contracted  the 
circle  of  their  sympathies,  and  molded  their  characters  into  a 
form,  which  is  any  thing  but  a  happy  illustration  of  their  pro" 
fessed  principles.  But  Gen.  Harrison  truly  honored  American 
Democracy,  in  practice  as  well  as  in  profession.  His  life  was 
passed  under  influences  peculiarly  favorable  to  the  full  devel- 
opement,  and   free  action,  of  his  democratic   sentiments.     He 
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encircled  in  his  comprehensive  sympathies,  all  classes  of  hits- 
fellow  citizens,,  and  felt  a  warm  and  living  interest  in  the  wel- 
fare of  each.  How  important  to  have  a  man  of  such  a  charac- 
ter at  the  head  of  the  nation,— to  stand  guardian  of  the  foun- 
tains of  national  sentiment, — whose  burning  soul  of  patriotism 
would  not  only  rekindle  in  our  public  men,  a  primitive  devotion 
to  their  country's  welfare,  but  whose  example  would  make  re- 
publican simplicity  and  plainness,  again  fashionable  at  the  na- 
tional capitol. 

Another  view  calculated  to  enhance  our  sense  of  the  loss  to 
the  nation,  in  the  removal  of  President  Harrison,  is  the 
influence  he  would  have  exerted  in  abating  the  virulence,  and 
smoothing  the  asperities  of  party  spirit.  Like  the  father  of  his 
county,  he  entertained  painful  apprehensions  of  danger  from  this 
spirit.  To  counteract  its  prevalence,  and  subdue  its  power, 
was  an  object  very  dear  to  his  heart.  It  was  his  design  to 
wield  all  his  powerful  influence,  official  and  personal,  to  this  end. 
end.  Not  that  he  intended  to  aim  at  the  amalgation  of  the  differ- 
ent parties  into  one,  and  that  favorable  to  his  administration, — - 
this  was  no  part  of  his  object;  but  to  bring  all  his  fellow  citi- 
zens to  feel,  that  however  they  might  differ  in  regard  to  meas- 
ures of  public  policy,  they  were  brethren  of  the  same  family,  and 
had  a  common  interest  in  the  support  and  perpetuation  of  our 
precious  institutions,  and  should  therefore  treat  each  other 
with  kind,  and  fraternal  regard.  No  true  friend  of  his  country 
can  but  lament,  that  he  was  not  permitted  to  live  to  prosecute 
this  noble  and  patriotic  design.  Who  is  there,  that  does  not 
feel  a  sympathy  with  such  design,  and  ardently  desire  to  see  it 
accomplished.  The  existence  of  parties  in  our  country  is  not 
necessarily  an  evil;  nay,  it  is  a  good  rather,  highly  promotive 
of  just  and  enlarged  views  of  the  principles  of  our  government, 
and  the  policy  of  our  public  men.  And  the  strife  of  politics^ 
when  conducted  on  fair  and  honorable  principles,  and  in  a  can- 
did and  magnanimous  spirit,  is  a  noble  strife.  But  party  spirit 
is  at  all  times,  and  in  all  shapes,  to  be  deprecated.  A  spirit 
more  fell,  is  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  this  wicked  world.  It 
has  no  soul — no  magnanimity — no  humanity.  It  remorselessly 
tramples  upon  all  the  sympathies,  cordialities  and  courtesies, 
which  constitute  the  peculiar  charm  of  human  intercourse.  It 
shrivels  up  the  soul  of  its  victim,  shuts  his  eye  to  all  merit  in 
an  opponent,  however  conspicuous,  closes  his  ear  to  every 
claim,  and  renders  him  insensible  to  every  interest,    save  those 
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of  his  party.  And  finally,  when  it  attains  complete  ascendancy 
over  the  man,  it  so  distorts  his  vision,  that  those  of  the  opposite 
party,  appear  no  longer  invested  with  the  attributes  of  a  com- 
mon humanity,  but  as  fools,  or  fiends,  towards  whom  it  is  justi- 
fiable to  feel  ineffable  scorn,  or  burning  hate.  This  spirit,  it 
cannot  be  denied,  has  been  distressingly  rife  in  our  land,  for 
some  years  past,  and  its  effects  in  many  places,  have  been 
most  deplorable.  It  has  separated  brethren,  alienated  friends, 
and  made  enemies  of  neighbors.  It  has  withered  the  charities, 
and  outraged  the  decencies  of  social  life,  and  poured  a  tide  of 
bitter  waters  over  the  whole  community.  What  better  service 
could  be  rendered  to  our  country,  than  an  abatement  of  this 
moral  nuisance?  Now  President  Harrison  was  not  only 
determined  to  set  his  face  against  it,  but  he  possessed  facilities 
for  exerting  an  efficiently  couteracting  influence  upon  it,  which 
probably  none  of  his  successors,  for  many  years,  can  secure. 
He  was  elevated  to  his  high  place,  by  an  unprecedented  major- 
ity  of  his  fellow  citizens, — he  possessed  to  an  unusual  degree, 
the  respect  of  his  political  opponents, — he  was  to  retire  at  the 
expiration  of  one  term  of  service,  and  so  not  likely  to  be  the 
object  of  party  attacks.  Hence,  he  had  in  his  power  to  do  much 
to  dry  up  the  bitter  streams  of  party  animosity,  and  promote  a 
candid  and  courteous  intercourse,  between  political  opponents. 
He  had  made  a  noble  beginning  in  this  way,  by  his  friendly  and 
cordial  advances  to  his  distinguished  rival,  and  his  kind  and 
courteous  bearing,  towards  the  officers  of  the  late  administra- 
tion. How  refreshing  to  the  spirit  of  the  true  patriot,  amid  the 
anguish  created  by  the  indiscriminate  and  bitter  denunciations, 
the  rage  and  violence  of  party,  was  this  friendly  and  cordial 
greeting,  between  the  two  great  leaders  of  the  opposing  hosts. 
But  further,  President  Harrison,  we  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve, was  a  christian.  The  evidence  appears  entirely  satis- 
factory, that  he  had  bowed  his  heart  to  the  claims  of  our  holy 
religion,  and  was  not  ashamed  to  confess  its  divine  author  be* 
fore  men.  He  had  been  noted  through  life,  for  his  high  respect 
for  the  institutions,  and  ministers  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  and 
was,  in  various  ways,  active  in  contributing  to  their  support 
and  influence, —personally  engaging  in  Sabbath  School  and 
Bible  class  instruction,  and  addressing  public  meetings,  for  the 
promotion  of  moral  and  religious  objects.  It  was  not,  however, 
until  within  some  two  or  three  years  past,  that  he  gave  decided 
evidence,  of  a  personal  interest  in  the  hopes  of  the  Gospel.  I 
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see  it  itat&d  in  the  papers,  on  the  authority  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Brainard,  of  Philadelphia,  that  about  two  years  ago,  a  personal 
friend  of  his,  fMr.  B's.)  was  preaching  in  the  great  Valley  of 
the  west,  and  after  the  close  of  one  of  his  sermons,  he  requested 
all  in  the  congregation,  who  desired  the  prayers  of  Christians,  to 
rise.  William  Henry  HARRrsoN,  our  late  President,  was  the 
first  to  respond  to  the  call;  and  since  that  time,  it  appears,  per- 
sonal religion  has  been  with  him,  a  serious  and  solemn  concern. 
And  we  should  infer,  from  the  speciality  and  solemnity,  with 
which  bespeaks  of  the  Christian  religion,  in  his  Inaugural,  he 
had  personally  realized  its  power,  and  appreciated  its  infinite 
importance.  It  is  not  doubted,  from  the  manifest  sincerity  of 
this  declaration,  that  his  great  name  and  influence,  had  he  lived, 
would  have  been  wholly,  upon  the  side  of  serious  Christianity. 
It  is,  in  view  of  these  moral  considerations,  my  fellow  citizens, 
that  the  heart  of  the  patriot,  and  the  christian,  is  overwhelmed 
in  grief,  by  the  death  of  President  Harrison.  There  are 
thousands,  who  cannot  appreciate  the  effect  of  this  providence, 
upon  the  political  prospects  of  the  country,  whom  nevertheless, 
it  has  penetrated  with   the  profoundest  sorrow. 

I  confess,  although  I  have  my  political  opinions  and  par- 
tialities, I  am  not  greatly  concerned  about  political  changes. 
I  know  we  cannot  be  greatly  and  permanently  injured,  by  the 
prevalence  of  any  particular  policy  of  government,  while  we 
remain  an  honest-minded,  patriotic,  and  God  fearing  people. 
And  no  policy  can  save  us,  and  perpetuate  our  prosperity,  if  we 
cease  to  be  such.  I  had  fondly  trusted,  that  President  Har- 
bison had  been  he  who  was  to  restore  the  original  spirit  of  our 
institutions, — who  was  to  re-kindle  upon  the  altars  of  our  coun- 
try, the  expiring  flame  of  primitive  patriotism,  and  to  pour  a 
moral  and  christian  influence,  through  all  the  channels  of  na- 
tional sentiment.  But  God  otherwise  ordered,  and  it  becomes 
us,  my  fellow  citizens,  to  bow  with  unmurmuring  submission, 
to  ibis  strange,  and  fearful  dispensation  of  his  providence,  and 
reverently  attend  to  the  divine  admonition  addressed  to  us. 
God  has  spoken  in  a  clear  and  tremenduous  voice,  in  this  event, 
and  if  we  heed  it  not,  or  treat  it  lightly,  we  may  rest  assured 
that  some  more  fearful  visitation  will  succeed.  We  may  rely 
upon  it,  there  is  awful  meaning  in  this  dispensation,  so  unex- 
pected, so  sudden,  so  strangerand  oh  let  us  be  deeply  concerned 
«nv  the  meaning,  that  we  may  be  prepared  to  second  the 
purpose  of  God,  in  the  visitation.     I  believe  it  to  be  a  purpose 
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destruction.  Awful,  prostrating,  stunning  as  it  is,  and  clearly  in- 
dicative of  the  Divine  displeasure,  yet  it  is  dowbtless,  intended 
to  be  disciplinary,  and  to  work  our  ultimate  good.  Let  us  pro- 
foundly listen,  my  fellow  citizens,  to  the  teachings  of  this  Heav- 
enly  voice,  that  the  gracious  design  of  God  to  us-ward  may  not 
be  frustrated,  by  our  stupidity  and  perverseness.  I  have  confi- 
dence that  the  God  of  our  fathers,  will  continue  to  be  our  God, 
if  we  are  not  bent  upon  our  own  destruction.  I  have  often 
contemplated,  with  lively  interest,  various  providences,  in  the 
history  of  our  nation,  indicating  what  seemed  to  me,  a  peculiar 
regard  on  the  part  of  God,  to  its  course  and  destiny.  He  won- 
derfully interposed,  in  aiding  our  fathers  in  the  unequal  conflict^ 
which  resulted  incur  national  independence.  His  hand  was 
remarkably  visible,  throughout  that  fearful  and  bloody  strife; 
and  at  various  times  since,  his  providences  have  been  peculiar- 
ly calculated,  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  whole  nation.  The 
coincidence,  in  the  time  and  circumstances  of  the  deaths^  (just 
as  a  half  century  had  completed  its  cycle,)  of  the  two  men  who 
had  borne  the  most  prominent  part,  in  bringing  about  our  inde- 
pendence, and  laying  the  foundations  of  our  government,  wis 
no  accident,  but  a  remarkable  providence,  indicating,  in  my 
view,  a  special  and  kind  superintendence  of  the  Almighty  Ruler 
of  nations,  in  our  afFairs5  and  intended  to  impress  some  most 
important,  and  salutary  lessons,  upon  the  national  mind.  And 
this,  my  fellow  citizens,  has  been  my  strong  consolation,  amid 
all  the  iniquities  and  abominations,  under  which  the  nation 
groans.  While  others  have  desponded,  and  foreboded  inevitable 
ruin— while  they  have  been  fearfully  expecting,  as  they  beheld 
the  nation  so  blessed  of  God,  flouting  his  authority,  and  tramp- 
ling upon  his  laws,— annihilating  his  sabbaths,  and  decreeing 
injustice,  oppression,  and  "a  lie,"  that  He  would  ucome  out  of 
his  place,"  and  hurl  a  v.olly  of  blasting  thunder-bolts  at  the 
pillars  of  the  Union,  and  shatter  them  into  fragments,  and  sweep 
them  down  into  the  fearful  abyss,  where  lie  entombed  th© 
wrecks  of  former  nations,  that  forgot  God,  I  have  been  comfort- 
ed with  the  assurance,  that  this  same  God  holds  the  destinies  of 
our  nation  in  his  fist,  and  that  he  designs  to  make  it  a  glorious 
instrument,  in  accomplishing  his  gracious  purposes  in  the  earth. 
He  will,  I  believe,  mercifully  interpose,  by  his  providence  and 
spirit,  to  relieve  our  country  finally,  of  all  the  evils  which 
threaten    its  destruction.     Who   can   despond,  in    view    of  our 
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moral  history,  for  the  last  few  years.  When  intemperance  was 
pouring  its  fiery  tide  over  the  land,  and  as  a  nation  we  were 
drunk,  and  seemed  just  about  to  reel  off  the  precipice  of  nation* 
al  ruin,  a  strange  spirit  of  philanthropy,  animated  with  more 
than  mortal  love,  and  strung  with  more  than  mortal  vigor,  was 
sent  foxth  for  our  rescue.  And  thus  it  will  be,  if  we  will  but 
second  the  kind  intentions  of  our  God  towards  us,  with  all  other 
evils  which  menace  our  national  existence.  He  will  send  forth 
his  spirit,  and  wield  his  providences,  for  their  destruction,  and 
not  cur  ruin.  God,  my  fellow  citizens,  "careth  for  our  nation," 
and  I  think,  even  through  this  frowning  providence,  I  can 
catch  a  smile  of  his  countenance.  Methinks  I  can  see  how 
more  good  may  be  accomplished,  by  the  death  at  this  time,  of 
our  beloved  President,  than  by  the  most  successful  and  illus- 
trious official  career.  In  these  times  of  general  departure  from 
the  truth,  and  simplicity  of  primitive  republicanism,  this  great 
and  good  man,  the  very  embodiment  of  the  ancient  spirit,  was 
brought  from  his  retirement,  and  borne  by  the  tide  of  popular 
enthusiasm,  to  the  loftiest  and  most  conspicuous  position  in  the 
view  of  the  nation.  He  stood  up  before  all  the  people,  in  the 
impressive  grandeur  of  his  simplicity,  and  in  the  fervid  glow  of 
his  patriotism.  All  were  smit  with  admiration  of  the  one,  and 
began  to  feel  the  kindlings  of  the  other.  But  just  while  all  eyes 
were  intensely  fixed  upon  him,  and  his  voice  of  wisdom  ring- 
ing in  their  ears,  the  bolt  of  Heaven  struck  him  !■ — and  as  with 
the  Ancients,  the  oak,  scathed  by  heaven's  lightning,  was  ever 
after  regarded  as  sacred,  so  has  this  dispensation  consecrated 
forever,  in  the  eyes  of  the  American  people,  the  character  and 
sentiments  of  William  Henry  Harrison.  It  has  rendered 
uneffaceable  the  impression  of  the  former,  and  has  given  a  liv- 
ing and  perpetual  power  to  the  latter.  I  said  William  Henry 
Harrison  was  dead;  but  he  lives  !  He  lives  in  the  hearts  of 
an  admiring  and  grateful  people — he  lives  in  the  illustrious  ser- 
vices of  an  eminently  useful  life — he  lives  in  the  recorded  sent- 
iments of  his  lofty  and  glowing  patriotism,  he  lives,  and  I  trust, 
ever  will  live,  in  the  deep  and  vivid  impression,  his  noble  char- 
acter has  left  upon  the  minds  of  his  weeping  countrymen. 

The  effect  of  this  dispensation  cannot  but  be  salutary,  and 
abiding,  upon  our  public  men.  They,  doubtless,  needed  some 
great  shock  like  this,  to  awaken  them  to  a  proper  sense  of  their 
o\#i  mortality.  Public  men,  amid  the  responsibilities  and  cares 
of  office,  surrounded  by  excitement,  bustle  and  parade,  receiv- 
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ing  daily  the  deference  and  adulation  of  their  fellow-mea, -are 
prone  to  forget  their  mortality,  and  constant  cxposedness,  like 
other  men,  to  the  shafts  of  the  destroyer;  and  so  they  lose  a 
sense  of  their  accountability,  and  of  their  nearness  to  the  sol- 
emn hour  of  final  adjudication-  Hence  ensues  imminent  danger, 
not  only  to  their  own  souls,  but  to  the  important  interests  com- 
mitted to  their  care.  For  nothing  so  strongly  guaranties  strict, 
fidelity, -to  the  trusts  committed  to  us,  as  a  vivid  sense  of  our 
accountability  to  the  final  Judge.  In  the  sudden  death  of  Pres- 
ident Harrison,  who,  when  he  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his 
office,  one  short  month  before,  had  as  fair  a  prospect,  to  all  hu- 
man appearance,  of  living  through  his  term  of  service,  as  any 
other  public  man,  a  most  impressive  lesson  of  man's  mortality, 
is  taught  in  all  the  high  places  of  the  nation;  and  if  improved, 
as  God  designs  it  should,  the  most  salutary  consequences  must 
follow.  The  voice  of  warning  and  instruction,  from  the  tomb 
of  the  dead  President,  may  be  far  more  influential  and  efficient, 
than  the  words  and  example,  however  wise  and  salutary,  of  the 
living  one.  And  then  what  a  sacredness,  and  authority,  must 
his  last  memorable  words  have  in  the  view  of  all  right-minded 
men,  sustaining  official  responsibilities  to  the  government.  Who 
will  hereafter  assume,  ergo  forward,  in  the  discharge  of  such 
responsibilities,  without  seriously  giving  heed  to  the  last  injunc- 
tion of  the  dying  patriot.— u  J  wish  you  to  understand  the  true 
principles  of  the  Government.  I  wish  them  carried  out.  I  ask  no 
more."  The  influence  of  his  christian  sentiments,  and  example,  and 
the  christian  calmness,  and  resignation  of  his  death,  we  trust  too, 
will  be  deeply  and  permanently  felt,  in  a  circle  where  such  in* 
fluence  is  most  especially  needed. 

But  Hove  to  think  of  another  effect,  which  God  may  design 
to  accomplish  by  his  death,  and  which  his  life,  however  earn* 
estly  devoted  to  it,  might  have  failed  to  produce  to  the  same 
extent.  In  lamenting  his  loss,  I  have  spoken  of  the  influence 
he  intended  to  exert,  and  would  have  exerted,  to  subdue  the 
violence,  and  sweeten  the  bitter  waters  of  party  strife.  God's 
thoughts  are  not  our  thoughts,  and  his  ways  are  not  our  ways. 
And  oftentimes,  the  way  he  takes  to  accomplish  a  purpose,  is 
directly  the  reverse,  of  what  our  wisdom  would  choose.  He 
makes  the  death  of  some  persons  effect,  what  we  had  supposed 
their  life  alone  could  do.  Who  can  doubt,  in  contemplating 
the  general  feeling,  which  the  President's  death  has  occasion- 
ed in  the   community,  that  it  will  have  a  powerful  effect  in  as- 
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suddenly  every  feeling  of  this  kind  retired,  before  the  appalling 
intelligence,  which  has  spread  through  the  land.  The  tide  of 
"universal  sorrow  has  buried,  for  the  time,  every  party  consider- 
ation, and  the  whole  community  seems  to  have  one  great  heart, 
struggling  with  emotions  of  undissembled  grief.  The  spectacle 
has  been  presented  of  men,  late  contending  with  each  other,  in 
all  the  vehemence  and  acrimony  of  intense  party  enmity,  weep- 
ing together  like  children,  ovsrtthe  national  bereavement.  And 
think  you,  my  fellow  citizens,  that  all  this  will  not  be  eminently 
efficacious  in  softening  and  subduing  the  asperities  of  political 
partizanship  1  Men  cannot  come  together  and  mingle  their 
sensibilities,  and  their  tears,  over  a  common  calamity,  and  part 
asunder,  without  feeling  that  they  are  brethren;  and  that  it  is 
unseemly,  and  unnatural,  to  score  and  hate,  and  worry  and 
devour  each  other,  because  of  some  differences  of  opinion  on 
political  subjects.  The  death  of  the  President,  it  is  n'ot  ex- 
pected, will  change  any  man's  political  opinions.  Parties  will 
remain  as  before,  but  we  may  cherish  the  animating  hope,  that 
after  this  scene  is  over,  there  will  be  a  gentler  and  kinder  tone, 
in  the  bearing  of  these  parties,  towards  each  other.  And  so 
one  of  the  dearest  objects  of  his  life,  will  be  most  efficiently 
promoted  by  his  death. 

There  are  some  great  and  obvious  lessons,  addressed  to  us  ally 
in  this  unparalleled  national  afflection,  which  it  becomes  us  most 
profoundly  to  lay  to  heart: — for  they  are  taught  with  a  clear- 
ness,  and  impressiveness,  with  which  it  is  not  probable  they 
ever  will  be  again,  and  if  we  are  not  instructed,  and  profited, 
then  may  we  be  given  up,  as  lost  to  the  susceptibility  of  reciev- 
ing  instruction  from  the  teachings  of  Divine  Providence. 

Could  any  providential  event  more  emphatically  teach  us 
the  utter  folly  of  putting  trust  in  man,  A  few  days  since,  how 
many  thousands  in  our  land,  bad  hung  all  their  hopes  of  nation- 
's] prosperity  upon  one  man  !  Where  is  that  man  now?  Where 
is  he,  so  late  the  nation's  idol,  and  the  nation's  hope  ?  The 
hand  of  death  hath  touched 'him,  and  he  is  a  cold,  insensate 
mass  of  clay!  The  breath  of  the  Lord  came  over  him,  and  his 
strength  and  life  departed  in  a  moment,  and  forever.  Such  is 
man,  in  his  best  estate.  *Ml  flesh  is  grass,  and  all  the  good- 
ness thereof  is  as  the  flower  of  the  field.  The  grass  withereth, 
the  flower  fadeth,  because  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  bloweth  upon 
it.     Surely  the  people  is  grass.    The  grass  withereth,  the  flower 
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fadeth,  but  the  word  of  our  God  shall  stand  forwtr."'  Oh,  m/ 
fellow  citizens,  be  admonished  to  cease  from  "man,  whose 
breath  is  in  his  nostrils,"  and  base  your  hopes  for  all  temporal, 
as  well  as  eternal  good,  upon  the  word  of  God — upon  obedience 
to  this  word,  which  alone  shall  stand  forever.  Beware  how  ye 
provoke  God,  by  looking  to  any  source  beneath  his  throne,  for 
wisdom,  to  bring  any  interest  national  or  individual,  to  a  favora- 
ble issue.  Our  God  is  a  jealous  God,  and  his  glory  will  he  not 
give  to  another.  How  fearfully  has  he  rebuked,  in  this  astound*- 
ing  providence,  the  spirit  of  man-worship,  and  creature-depend- 
ence, which  alas,  had  become  too  prevalent  among  us.  In  our 
plans  of  national  improvement,  and  aggrandizement,  God  has 
not  been  in  all  our  thoughts.  We  have  not  acknowledged  Him, 
nor  considered  the  operations  of  his  hand.  We  have  fixed  our 
regards  upon  this,  and  that  eminent  individual,  and  leaned  our 
confidence  upon  their  wisdom,  and  influence;  and  now, 
in  circumstances  singularly  adapted  to  make  a  strong,  and 
abiding  impression,  He  has  blown  upon,  and  blasted,  all  our 
blooming  hopes.— Let  us  bow  our  heads  in  humble  and  penitent 
acknowledgement,  of  our  folly  and  wickedness,  and  henceforth 
remember  that  the  Lord  of  Heaven,  is  also  the  Ruler  of  nations; 
and  that  if  he  be  not  acknowledged,  and  worshipped  as  such, 
all  our  schemes  of  national  prosperity,  however  great  and  splen- 
did, the  abilities  of  those  to  whom  their  execution  is  entrustedj 
will  be  dashed  to  pieces,  and  scattered  to  the  winds  of  heaven. 
Again,  how  impressively  we  are  taught  in  this  providence,  how 
vain  a  thing  is  human  glory.  What  a  wreck  is  here  made  of  the 
highest  objects  of  human  ambition  !  How  lately  were  the  plau- 
dits of  admiring  millions,  ringing  in  the  ears  of  him  whose  death 
we  are  deploring.  Look  back,  my  fellow  citizens,  over  the 
space  of  a  few  weeks.  See  that  venerable  Chief,  coming  forth 
from  his  quiet  home,  and  borne  through  the  land,  as  by  a  con- 
tinuous triumphal  procession,  to  the  nation's  Capitol. — Behold 
him,  surrounded  by  the  assembled  representatives  of  a  great 
people,  aye,  of  the  civilized  world,  and  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  his  exulting  countrymen,  spreading  far  away  before,  and  on 
either  side  of  him,  the  focus  of  every  eye,  and  the  object  of  al- 
most universal  homage.— Listen  to  the  applauding  shouts  of 
the  vast  multitude,  as  athe  voice  of  many  waters"  rolling 
upon  his  ear, — -and  tell  me,  is  not  this  the  consummation  of  the 
highest  wishes  of  the  loftiest  human  ambition  1  And  yet  what 
araileth  it  all  to  him,    now  sleeping  in  the  silent   tombt     Can 
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his  cold  bosom  be  stirred  with  complacent  emotions,  at  the  ad- 
miring demonstrations  of  his  fellow-mas'?  Can  his  ear  drink 
in  their  loud  applausive  strains  ? 

uCan  honer'e  voice  provoke  the  silent  dust  ? 
uCan  flattery  soothe  the  dull  cold  ear  of  death  ? 

All  these  honors  are  now  to  him  as  though  they  had  not  been* 
He  has  no  use  for  them,  in  the  world  to  which  he  has  gone.  He 
goes,  as  the  obscurest  individual  in  the  land,  to  stand  before 
the  throne  of  the  Eternal,  in  his  naked  immortality.  Oh  ye 
votaries  of  earthly  fame,  what  a  bubble  ye  are  pursuing !  Be 
instructed  now,  and  seek  the  honor  which  cometh  alone  from  God. 
In  concluding  this  address,  my  fellow  citizens,  J  feel  that  I 
should  be  wanting  to  the  occasion,  and  to  my  profession  as  a 
christian  minister,  if  I  did  not  urge  upon  you  a  personal  applica- 
tion of  the  solemn  truth  taught  in  every  instance  of  mortality, 
and  with  peculiar  power  in  the  one  before  us,  that  "we  all 
must  die.''  From  this  sentence  there  is  no  appeal.  "Death 
knocks  alike  at  the  door  of  the  palace,  and  of  the  cottage," — of 
the  President's  mansion  and  of  the  lonely  cabin;  and  if  not  wel- 
comed, he  forces  an  entrance,  and  bears  away  in  his  icy  arms  the 
helpless  victim.  It  matters  not  to  him  where  we  are,  or  in  what 
engaged; — how  great  our  services,  or  important  our  lives; — how 
intense  the  admiration,  or  ardent  the  love  with  which  we  are 
regarded.  If  human  considerations,  or  human  means,  could 
have  availed  aught,  our  beloved  President  had  lived.  But  he 
has  been  summoned  to  that  Bar,  to  which  we  must  all  soon  fol- 
low him.  Oh,  let  us  learn  at  length,  what  is  the  chief  business 
of  the  present  life.  Truly  it  is  not  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  or  of 
fame.  We  are  here  but  for  a  moment,  to  prepare  for  an  eternal 
and  unchangeable  existence.  Upon  the  decision  of  this  moment, 
interests,  awful,  tremendous,  unspeakable,  are  depending.  I 
beseech  you,  let  this  view  of  your  condition  occupy  your  pres- 
ent thoughts.  Suffer  them  not  to  be  engrossed  with  specula- 
tions, about  the  political  effect  of  the  nation's  bereavement.  Oh 
how  soon  will  politics,  and  all  worldly  subjects,  cease  to  inter- 
est the  immortal  spirit.  Oh  come,  let  us  bestir  ourselves,  to 
secure  what  will  avail  in  that  spirit's  trial,  before  the  throne  of 
its  Maker.  Let  us  henceforth  choose  Christ  as  our  portion,  for 
"he  that  believeth  in  Him,  though  he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he 
live,"  yea,  live  and  reign  with  Him  in  glory  unutterable,  and 
through  ages  infinite. 
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